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HE Directors of the “Company of the Colony” were Jesuits, and by 
their solicitation, aided by the united petition of the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries already in the different portions of the north-west, they succeeded 
in obtaining from the Governor-General the appointment of Father Vail- 
lant to accompany M. Cadillac, and establish himself as missionary at 
Detroit. 

M. Cadillac was a zealous Catholic, as his correspondence abundantly 
testifies, but he was a Franciscan, and a cordial hater of the Jesuits. 

This fact was undoubtedly well known, as he did not hesitate to speak 
his sentiments in his official letters, and in his private correspondence, 
and a disposition to thwart his plans and purposes, was soon manifested 
by that powerful, and completely organized body. Cadillac gives the 
following account of the conduct of Father Vaillant, on their way to 
Detroit, in his recital of the establishment of Detroit before Count Pont- 
chartrain. Speaking of Cadillac’s journey to Detroit, in 1701, as given in 
our last number, Count Pontchartrain remarked that, “ Apparently Fa- 
ther Vaillant contributed much by his exhortations, in forwarding the 
works of the establishment.” 

To which Cadillac replied, 

“He employed himself so well, that if the soldiers and Canadians had 
been willing to believe him, they would have departed two days after 
their arrival, to return to Montreal, upon the strength of the promise 
which this Father made them, that he would cause the Intendant to pay 
their wages for a year, though they had only been employed six weeks.” 
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“How did you discover his ill-will, and unravel this intrigue ? 
inquired Count Pontchartrain. | 

“T perceived it by the discouragement which everybody manifested in 
regard to the establishment,” replied M. Cadillac, “which caused me to 
sound one of the most honest men privately, and he confessed to me, in 
good faith, the language which the Jesuit had employed to induce 
them to quit the post, and return with him.” 

“Did you not make known to this Father that you had discovered 
his bad conduct,” asked Count Pontchartrain. 

“With your permission I will relate the circumstances,” replied M. 
Cadillac. “ We were still encamped at the mouth of the Sable, when | 
called together the soldiers and Canadians; Father Vaillant was present 
who knew not my design, and was ignorant that I had discovered his 

“asked the Canadians the reason why they wished to return to Montreal ; 
[ begged them to tell me who could have inspired them with senti- 
ments so adverse to the king’s interests, and, addressing myself to ar 
officer, I begged him to tell me what he knew of it. 

“Father Vaillant saw plainly by this discourse that his countenance 
was flat, and that the moment was approaching when he would be over- 
whelmed with shameful confusion. He rose from his seat, placed hin- 
self in the shadow of my tent, from whence he took a bee-line for the 
woods, running with all his might, while the soldiers and Canadians wly 
saw him go, laughed with all their soul. My tent prevented me from 
seeing him, and when I asked them the cause of their excessive laughter, 
one of them said, ‘he did not know what dreadful punishment I had 

. threatened to inflict upon Father Vaillant, that he should escape to the 

woods in such haste, but, judging from the rapidity with which he went, 
ave should not probably see him again very soon.’ 

. “I contented myself with explaining to these people the intentions of 

the king, and the advantages of his service; after which they confesse:! 
without hesitation, that the cause of their discouragement arose from the 
instigations of this Father. Afterward I had reason to be better satisfie: 
with them.” 

«But did you not afterward make known to him his error, by repri- 


mand, or in some other way which might be disagreeable to him 
2] 


asked the Count. i : 
« No,” replied M. Cadillac, “ I believed that it was expedient to kee) 


silence. I paid him as many civilities as I would an archbishop, being 
satisfied with informing the Governor-General of it, and rendering av 
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account of the transaction to you. 
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“J remember that you wrote me of it,” said Count Pontchartrain, * 1 
was also otherwise informed of it; therefore, his superior had orders to 
send him to France, and to give you another man who will better enter 
into your plans.” 

Another Jesuit missionary soon succeeded Father Vaillant, but the 
enmity between the Jesuitical and Franciscan parties still continued, and 
many of the difficulties which subsequently arose in the colony, is clearly 
traceable to these personal dislikes. 

M. de La Motte Cadillac appears to have been a bold, ambitious, en- 
thusiastic man, somewhat visionary in his plans, prompt in action, fearless 
in speech, of that decided cast of mind that always gives its possessor a 
plenty of enemies; yet kind-hearted, and, if the decision of a superior 
court is any evidence, oftener right than wrong in the course he pursued 
in the management of the Colony. 

A man’s writings usually contain the impress of his mind, at least in a 
sufficient degree to enable one to judge quite correctly of his habits of 
thought, and thence to infer with some degree of certainty his general 
course of conduct. 

The reader can doubtless obtain a more correct idea of the man as he 
was, by carefully analyzing his own account of himself and the interests 
committed to his care, than by any assertions which might be made. 
From the voluminous MSS. in my possession, | will extract such passages 
as seem most conclusively to reveal the lights and shades of his char- 
acter, leaving the reader to draw his own conclusions. 

In a long official letter, written by M. Cadillac to Count Pontchartrain, 
bearing date Aug. 31, 1703; after speaking at length and somewhat 
bitterly, of the conduct of Father Marest a Jesuit superior at Michilimack- 
inac, for using his influence to prevent the Indians from coming to settle 
at Detroit, he remarks, ’ 

“ All that, has not prevented the Sauteurs and Mississaques from com- 
ing here again this year, to form a village on this river. By my advice, 
these two nations have united into one. I judged it proper, thinking 
their union would be better for themselves, and for us, if any rupture 
should occur between these colonies and their enemies. Thirty Hurons 
of Michilimackinac, arrived here the 28th of June, to incorporate them- 
selves with those who were already established here; and there remains 
enly about twenty-five in that place. Father Carheil, who is missionary 
there, continues always firm. I hope this fall to pluck out the last feather 
of this wing, and I am persuaded that this obstinate priest wil! die in his 
parish without having a single parishioner to bury him. 
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“ Several small bands of the Miamis, have established themselves here, 
and also a few of the Nepisserinieux; some have joined the Hurons, and 
others the Ottawas, and the Oppenagos or Loups. 

“The remainder of the Ottawa-Sinagos, who are still at Michilimack- 
inac, have sent me a necklace, in secret, to tell me they would come to 
join their brothers at Detroit, after they shall have gathered their harvest. 
Six great wigwams of Kiskakons have sent me the same message. 

“T have replied to them by necklaces that I was going to mark out 
the land where they could make their fields. 

* * x x * 

“T do not know as the trade in buffalo skins could be sustained, on 
account of the contempt in which the Company holds them, nct wishing 
to make them worth to the savages, more than six francs each, which 
does not please them, because a package of hides weighing from two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred pounds, must be transported from 
three to four leagues inland, which they find too much labor, prefering 
to employ themselves in hunting beavers, and other animals, whose skins 
are lighter, and easier to transport. 

“If the company does not increase the price of buffalo-skins, I think 
the savages will not follow this chase, only at a time when they can 
obtain no other furs. 

* * x x * 

“We have found a mine of copper on Lake Huron, of which I send 
you a specimen, which seems to me very pure; I have sent as much to 
M. de Callieres, and to the Directors of the Company, in order that they 
might take measures to know if it be sufficiently abundant to deserve that 
they make an enterprize of it. The conveniences would be great, as the 
boatsy and even the vessels, can go to the places where it is, not being 
very far distant from this post. 

“Tf you will permit me to explore the mines in the neighborhood of 
the lakes and rivers, I will devote myself to the exploration, visiting the 
different localities in person, that you may be more certainly informed of 
the facts. 1 am not able to incur the expense, but will only ask permis 
sion to choose for this enterprize twelve capable men in Canada, wh 
shall have the liberty to carry four hundred francs each, and no more 
into the places which they shall visit; and, in case they shall find mine: 
will you give me your promise to recompense them ? 

“This affairSwill be conducted with exactness; it can injure no one, 
may become useful to the king and the colony. 

“Perhaps objections will be made, concerning this design, for there at 
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those in this country to whom it is peculiar, but the only way is, to re- 
ceive all these objections, and then insert your commands in the permis- 
sions that I ask of you. In conforming myself to your wishes I will 
close the mouth of everybody. I will not understand their cunning; by 
this means, perhaps there will remain to the envious only the vexation of 
seeing me succeed. 

“In any case, this attempt will cost nothing to the king, nor to the 
public, consequently they will have little ground of complaint. 

“The Grand River, so called, on Lake Erie, near the farther extremity, 
is about fifteen leagues from here; and along its shores, and into the 
depths of its forests are great numbers of mulberry trees, the land is also 
perfectly good. If you will have the kindness to grant me six leagues 
on each side of the river, and as much in the forest, in title of marquisate, 
with the rights of hunting, fishing, and of trade, I will undertake to cul- 
tivate silk-worms, by having people come from France, who understand 
the business, and who will bring with them the necessary quantity of 
silk-worms. If you will grant me this kindness, I will take measures to 
have them come by the first vessels, in order that they may arrive here 
before winter. 

* As to trade, I will not make any, till after the lease of the Company 
expires. 

“We have made a very fine harvest this year, and I am able to sup- 
port fatly a garrison of one hundred and fifty men, but I do not believe 
we shall be at that trouble, on account of the objections which are made 
to giving me soldiers. 

“T have contented myself with asking for only fifty etlective men; they 
left me but twenty-five, and I do not know as they will grant me even 
the additional twenty-five. I beg you to order M. Callieres to grant me 
fifty more next year, that this garrison may be composed of one hundred 
effective men. This post should be equal to all emergencies, not only on 
account of our enemies, but also on account of our allies, whom it is ne- 
cessary to hold in abeyance. It would be still better if you would send 
me some troops from France.” 


THE WOODLAND FAIRIES 





BY T. D. Ww. 





Have you never been out on acalm, clear night, 
When silently Nature lies, 

And the moon beams bright, with her silver light, 
On high in the shining skies. 
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The Woodland Fairies. 


When the stars from their airy mansions peep 
And timidly downward gaze, 
When hushed and still in its midnight sleep, 
he quiet landscape lays / 


Have you never strayed to the forest tall, 
Where the arching branches bend, 

And the gnarled oaks, like some lengthened hall, 
Their heavy ranks extend, 

To watch how the glancing moonlight played 
So fitfully around, 

And gleamed, amid changing light and shade, 
Along o’er the mossy ground ? 


Neath the circling arms of some ancient tree 
I loved to recline at rest, 

While its soft green leaves waved above o’er me 
As I lay upon earth’s green breast, 

And the zephyrs wandering slowly by, 
Through each hidden woodland dale, 

Seemed chanting some musical melody, 
Or telling some fairy tale. 


Till lulled by their gentle strains to sleep, 
And closing my weary eyes, 

Id trust to the shining stars to keep 
Their watch o'er me from the skies ; 

And resting my head on some grassy mound, 
That like a soft pillow seemed, 

1 was soon in the arms of Somnus bound, 
And sweet glowing visions dreamed. 


I dreamed of those good old by-gone times, 
Whose memory only lives 

In the sounding verse of some old bard’s rhymes -— 
The life that the poet gives. 

I dreamed of the time when the moonlight’s sheen. 
As it shone o’er the grassy land, 

Brought forth from their haunts the fairy queen 
And her merry dancing band. 


I saw them rise from each open flower, 
And up from the green earth come, 
And fiy from each secret blooming bower, 
Where they build their elfin home. 
I saw them trip through the leafy grove, 
Where the bright red roses bloomed, 
And the breezes told their tales of jove 
As they swept through the air perfumed. 
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Ll saw Titan ‘a's fairy band, 
Who came with their beauteous queen, 

An Oberon too, from his distant land, 
Had flown to this forest scene. 

They climbed to the topmost limbs on high, 
Along with the lgaves to swing, 

And hung midway, ‘tween the earth and sky, 
On the spider's slender string 


They played through the time that the merry night 
For their sportive revels brings, 

But when faded slow the calm moonlight, 
They sped on their tiny wings ; 

And then, as the gay illusion broke, 
I rose from my couch of rest, 

Just as from her sleep Aurora woke, 
And lit up the rosy east. 

Detroit, 1854 
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| ere are mental types. Generally they are daguerreotypes of the 
writer, unless he be an uncompromising plagairist. They exhibit 
his knowledge and modes of thought. In them the learned and the 
pedant have their mark. The writer may be original in two ways, he 
may express new thoughts, or may give new form to old ones. The first 
is an absolute, inherent power; the second is relative, and combines the 
natural with the acquired. Let us see how the literary world has been 
divided between the two: 

Chateaubriand has said: “The period of the appearance of a great 
genius, should be well considered to explain certain affinities of that ge- 
nius ; to show what it received from the past, gathered from the present, 
or left to the future.” The discovery of the art of printing, introduced 
an era in the history of literature, to which we may refer both the past 
and the present. We will, to a certain extent, judge of the merit of wri- 


ters according as they have appeared, prior or subsequent to it. 

It is true, however trite, that the press has revolutionized the world. 
Of no department of effort is it more true than of authorship. To it, the 
majority of modern authors owe their name and their reputation. For- 
merly, the writer had little reason to hope that his works would be gen- 
erally known. He might, indeed, expect that his manuscripts would, if 
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valuable, be neatly transcribed, and placed in the libraries of the wealthy 
That would mark the limit of his fame. We think the author must then 
have loved writing, as too few now do, for its own sake. He thought, 
and in giving his thoughts expression, he gave them his own stamp, — 
made them types of his character. ‘ 

Thus spake to the world the fathers of literature: spake words that have 
swayed the human mind through all succeeding ages. With the use of 
the press, the position of the author changed. Men began to write with 
an end in view. Mammon and Fame joined to lead on the literary as- 
‘pirant. The writer found himself connected with, and capable of, influen- 
cing every interest of his own age, and of all ages to come. 

+ We submit the questions: What has been the influence of the press 
on the development of high creative talent? To what extent is it ac- 
countable for the fact that all who are the world’s acknowledged mod- 
els, appeared before 1t wielded any considerable influence ? 

We do not expect in a single essay, to answer satisfactorily these ques- 
tions. We will mention a few of the most important facts, and present 
a few leading thoughts, making our article suggestive, and leading the 
thinking mind to farther investigation. 

Says a distinguished modern writer: “ Five or six writers have sufli- 
ced for the wants and food of the mind. These parent geniuses seem to 
have born and nourished all the others. Homer fertilized antiquity. 
Eschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Horace, Virgil, were his sons. Dante 
fathers modern Italy, from Petrarch to Tasso. Rabelais created the lit- 
erature of France. Montaigne, Lafontaine, Moliere, descended from him. 
England owes all to Shakespeare. Even to our own days he has left his 
language to Byron, — his dialogue to Sir Walter Scott.” 

Shakespeare stands last on the list of the greatest, but he lived, it may 
be said, since the art of printing was discovered. It is true that when 
Shakespeare wrote, full two-thirds of that mighty sixteenth century had 
passed — the century which, more than any other, gave character to other 
departments of modern civilization. Society had changed. Educated 
men were quite numerous, and knowledge was beginning to be diffused 
among the people. He who could have viewed the future as affected and 
formed by passing events, would have seen that mental effort must pro- 
duce results more sublime and lasting than ever before. But Shakespeare 
was no prophet. For the future he cared little. His whole life is one of 
the most signal instances that the world has ever seen of indifference to 
one’s own merits and to the opinion of others. 

In youth, when his character was acquiring strength and individuality, 
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he was without advantages of high intellectual improvement. His edu- 
cation was ordinary, even for that age. He lived when a man of his 
father’s position in society, might well consider himself fortunate if he 
possessed a library as large as college students now demand. If there 
were books, they were not for him. Accident compelled him to take 
refuge, while yet a boy, in the metropolis —a flight more important to 
the world than was the Hegira of Mahomet. London was his book — its 
every scene presented some new type of character. 

Chateaubriand, than whom, no one shows more familiar acquaintance 
with the history and character of the literature of the sixteenth century, 
describes the representations of Shakespeare’s plays — for thus he pub- 
lished them — as inferior to those of the ancient Greeks and Romans, and 
speaking of his literary attainments, says: “ Luckily Shakespeare wanted 
what is termed learning. Popular ballads, extracts from the history of 
England, French novels and versions of the poets and tale writers of Italy, 
composed his whole stock of literary erudition.” 

Not more than half-a-dozen Latin authors were then translated, and it 
is doubtful whether he was acquainted even with them. 

What remained written in the ancient languages, was, unquestionably, 
a “sealed book” to him. He read, not from them, but from the diving 
book of human nature and human life. His age was the era, and his 
land the theater of mighty events. Born in the interval between the two 
greatest revolutions since the christian era began—the one moral, the 
other political — learning lessons from the Reformation and the intoler- 
ance that followed it — from the frightful massacre of St. Bartholomew — 
from the bloody reign of Mary, when Lady Jane Grey was beheaded, and 
the Protestants well nigh exterminated, — from Mary’s violent death, and 
from the reign of Queen Elizabeth, with which, came martyrs to Catho- 
licism — may we not say, “ The genius of his age awakened the genius 
of Shakespeare !” 

With respect to Homer and Dante, the question is at rest. Book- 
knowledge was not for them. It was through no merit of their age that 
they gave ita name. Their age did not recognize them. From it a veil 
concealed their glories. Homer, blind, and a beggar, sang his great epics 
to the vulgar multitudes for a mere pittance. His mortal footsteps are 
obliterated, but the bright track of his immortal genius, widens with re- 
volving years. 

Dante thought within the cloisters. Banished, he composed his poems 
on the highways where he wandered. We now call him the “ illustrious 
exile,” for his banishment furnishes a key to his genius. 
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We have before mentioned those whom Homer instructed. Virgil, 
second to him alone, was his pupil. Horace analyzed his epics, and 
thence derived his rhetorical maxims. To see Shakespeare's influence on 
modern literature, we have only to say “look around you!” He is te- 
produced in a thousand forms. What model Alexander Smith, “ The 
new Scotch Poet,” has studied and endeavored to imitate, let the follow 


ing passages, selected from his poem, testify : 


There are men 
Whose senses stiffen ‘gainst a knitted brow, 
Yet are unthreaded, loosened by a sneer, 
And their resolve doth pass, as doth a wave.” 


And again, notice the Shakespearian vigor and diction of the following 


‘** Who'd leap into the chariot of my heart, 
And seize the reins, and wind it te his will, 
Must be of other stuff, my cub of Ind: 
White honor shall be like a plaything to him, 
Borne lightly, a pet falcon on his wrist : 
One, who can feel the very pulse o’ the time, 
Instant to act, to plunge into the strife, 
And with a strong arm hold the rearing world.” 


Eminent men have arisen since Shakespeare’s time, but not one whose 
works are considered models. The style has been modified by circum- 
stances, and their writings have received character from their age. If 
they were ever models, they were so only for their own times. Shakes- 
peare’s writings, free from all mannerisms, either of thought or of style, 
are models for all ages. 

Let us view our own time. It exhibits, with perhaps not an exception, 
the second kind of originality, that which is relative. Unquestionably 
this is carried to a higher degree than ever before. Human invention /s 
busy to find new combinations of o/d elements. New elements are rare!y 
produced. We have before seen how Horace derived his “ Poetie Art.” 
It is, without doubt, the best general treatise for the writer, ever published. 
Enough to say it gives character to every moderr treatise on general crit- 
icism. Pope modernized it. Beecher’s late work, “The Conflict of 
Ages,” which has produced so great a sensation in the theological world, 
is but an Anglicised re-hash of a system excogitated by Pagans. These 
examples illustrate a general truth. 

But, though our age affords no signal instances of the highest mente! 
power, we are not to overlook what és done. Great good is, we know, 
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accomplished, and the present exhibits mental characteristics peculiarly its 
own. 

Principles remain the same. Human nature varies notessentially with 
decades of years, so that what has been for the good of mankind in one 
age, has not, necessarily, lost its value. The intrinsically good cannot 
change. Truth, of whatever kind, can never become old-fashioned and 
outlawed. And it is now essential, more than ever before, to protit by 
the resources that the past has left us, if we would crown with blessings 
the future. 

A man would justly be deemed a fool who should spend a life-time 
investigating for himself, de novo, what others have made plain, pre- 


paratory to carrying on new investigations. 

The attainment of a certain degree of excellence, though [attain it in 
the same way, is as important to me as it has been to the best man that 
ever lived. And when I trace the reasoning by which is denionstrated 
the wonderful law that governs the material universe, I am inspired with 


emotions no less sublime than those which filled Newton’s soul. If by 


clothing them in a dress that better accords with the mental fashion of 


the age, one makes attractive, thoughts as old as the human mind, may 
he claim no honor ? 

The greatest artists do not aim to represent a something of which we 
have formed no conception The more nearly their works are embodi- 
ments of those ideas of the possible perfect which all of taste in common 
entertain, the more remarkable and admirable do they seem. But all are 
not able to give those ideas expression. How, then, do these few acquire 
the ability? Of those whose works survive, but two or three have been 
independent of the works of others. The ancient world had but one 
Phidias. 

Through the whole eighteen centuries of the christian era, the genius of 
the age of Phidias seems to have been revived in but one person — Mi- 
chae]l Angelo. 

Nature taught those men. And that other men have not become 
artists by abstract thought alone, we weil know. Not by removing 
themselves from objects of sense, and closing their eyes to existing forms 
of beauty. They first acquire a correct taste by the study of the best 
models. But they donot copy those models. They go out into the 
world of men and things, mark existing peculiarities, and form, as near 
as possible, an ‘deal which they wish to embody and make real. They 
now return to their studies; — weeks, months, years pass, and at length 
the world is astonished by the exhibition cf a model work of art. All 
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exclaim, “How natural —how beautiful!” Aye, beautiful because 
natural. 

Thus it is with the mental artist. Present triumphs point to past years 
‘of diligent research — of faithful, constant effort. -The fathers of litera- 
ture studied in the schools of nature and of experience for themselves. 
Others have combined acquired experience with their own. Here T'assso 
was schooled. Here Milton, Bacon, and Johnson. Here Burke, 
Macaulay, Dickens, passed long years of observation and study. 

And I think that if we come to our own land, and tothe year just 
passed, we shall meet one of the most beautiful and instructive examples 
ever seen. 

A home of affluence and comfort was exchanged for one of indigence 
and want. A widow and mother well nigh overcome by misfortune, is 
seen toiling in a garret, up four flights of stairs in one of the great 
prison-blocks of our eastern metropolis, — toiling, that those whom God 
has entrusted to her care, may live. Years of unremitting labor — of fail- 
ing health — of cruel neglect, pass, and still we see her toiling on. 

At length the sad but precious lesson of experience is learned. A 
thought springs up in her soul, which, nourished by reflection, unfolds 
itself, and ripening intoa heroic resolve, gives character to her being. She 
says: “I bowed in despair, but as I thought of my children, I sprang to 
my feet, and vowed that they should have reason to be proud of their 
mother.” The vow is fulfilled. After the battle was fought and won, 
she says: “I felt that I would succeed, and J did succeed.” No other 
modern writings exhibit a more complete mastery of the human heart, 
and familiar acquaintance with human nature as it is in this nineteenth 
century, than do those of “ Fanny Fern.” 

Such is the high power of that originality, which — say we not truly! 
— is begotten of experience in the circumstances and demands of the age. 
Though not destined to influence, to a great extent, coming ages, let it 
not be despised. It is practical for the times, because the realities of the 
times call it forth. Every age furnishes instances of this development of 
mental character. “Here it is, in the valley of humiliation, struggling 
against want, and looking forward with but a dim prospect of the great 
future which is opening before them, that mind has been nerved to action, 
—that its latent energies have been aroused —that it has acquired 
strength to meet the demands of life, and to perform faithfully the stern 
requirements of duty.” 

In a future number, we will examine our own age, with reference to 
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certain kinds of writing peculiar to it, and see how far there is reason to 
believe that it has produced works that shall be thought worthy to live, 


Michigan University, April, 1854. 
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NE fine summer evening, after the busy scenes of the day had passed 
by, I wended my way to the Battery—there to feel the cool breeze, 
and enjoy a meditative hour. I swung wide the iron gate, and entered 
this, one of the most charming places in all the metropolis. Nature here 
had spread her carpet of rich velvet green; reared majestic trees, and 
clothed them with foliage in exuberance. Art, here too had lent her 
hand to beautify the spot—placing here a pave and there a pathway, and 
opening avenues for the promenade. At the lower end rises the stately 
flag staff, wearing its cap of liberty, and graced on holidays with the stars 
and stripes. Castle Garden juts out from its breast into the bay, form- 
ing a promontory for observation, of great beauty. 


ee 


, I passed immediately on to the parapet, and leaning against a stone 
, baluster, looked out upon one of the most beautiful bays ‘in the world. 
' The sun was just setting behind Communipaw, gilding the landscape and 
’ j heavens with his departing glory. The heights of Brooklyn and Hobo- 
' : ken were illumined with his gold burnished rays, while Berger hills 
’ threw a softer light over Jersey city. The bosom of tie bay was covered 
, with innumerable vessels, passing to and fro in apparent confusion, but 
in reality with great order and dexterity. There came and went the 
stately ship with sails all set, laden with the products and industry of all 
‘ nations; there passed the swift flying steamer, without wings !—*“ moving 
, like a thing of life’—there went the pleasure yacht as gracefully as a 
e swan; hither and yon little sail and row boats dotted the surface of the 
f : waters like stars in the milky-way. 
4 a The sun had set. The gold and crimson tints on the few fleecy clouds 


that lingered over the horizon, now changed to purple; and gay twilight 
soon let fall her dusky veil over the face of earth. The moon now rose 
d 2 in her full orbed beauty; and never did I witness a night of more tran- 
scendent loveliness. 

Anon I walked through the moon-lit grounds, resting, here and there, 
p fe in the shadow of some locust or willow, and listening to the sighing of 
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the winds through the leafy lattice above me, till my heart grew sad 
with very sympathy. 

Again I returned to the parapet, and, leaning over it, could see the 
waves breaking against its base. 1 looked out upon the silvered waters 
of the bay, and here and there could discern pleasure parties in row boats, 
sporting upon its bosom. Presently one solitary boat, containing a male 
and female figure, rowed directly into the shadow of the parapet beneath 
where I was standing, and dropped oar. A voice soft and low, but in 
broken accents often, now arose from the waters beneath and fell on my 
ear. And there, on that lovely moon-lit evening, breaking the stillness 
of the scene, I distinctly heard the words of the following song: 


WHY SHOULD I LOVE! 


** Why should I love? Love can but be 
A meteor light to one like me . 
A gleam to gild a passing hour ; 
A lightning flash in summer's shower ; 
A star that glimmers through a cloud ; 
Or diamond clasp that binds a shroud. 
Take from my heart the baseless bliss, 
I dare not take a draught like this ! 
The wealthless wretch should never try 
To win what wealth alone must buy. 
Loved by a beggar! Woman’s soul 
Disdains to own the mean control 
Of one whose riches are but pride 
And changeless truth! What! be-a bride, 
And wear no bridal gems nor dress ! 
No! rather ‘single blessedness.’— 
Rather unloved, uncared for, be 
A mateless maid eternally ; 
Rather a purchased, paid-for slave 
Of age and avarice; or the grave; 
Or rather death by dull decline, 
Than share a goldless fate like mine.” 


As the last cadence fell on the still air the boat glided immediately ou 
from its hiding place, and rejoined its party. 
The nine o'clock gun now came booming over the waters, from « 


man-of-war lying off the Battery, and I listened to the evening reveille. 


On my homeward way the words of the unknown ministrel deeply 
impressed me with the following reply, which was afterwards found on 
leaf in my Journal: 
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WHY I SHOULD LOVE. 


Why should I love? Ay! ask the heart 
That feels e’en now Love's quivering dart, 
Why it must love so deeply well 

A being pure and beautiful ! 

O! love can never, never be 

‘A meteor light to one like me: 

Nor gleam of sunshine to the eye ; 

Nor lightning flash in summer’s sky ; 
Nor diamond glittering on a shroud ; 
Nor star that glimmers through a cloud.” 
Wealth I have not in titled lands, 

Nor have I wealth in golden sands ; 
And poor indeed this heart of mine, 
Had it no other hopes than thine. 

[ love — for 0! ’t is bliss to love ; 

It wakes the loftiest strain above: 

It is the sweetest flower on earth, 

And joy bent weeping o’er its bitth 
Love is a star, whose gentle ray, 

Beams constant o’er our lonely way : 
Love is a gem, whose pearly light, 

Oft cheers us in the darkest night. 

Why I show/d love 1 know full well, 
Why I should not I cannot tell: 

When I do love, I can but sing. 

When I do not, a sigh I bring 

What matters if I love in vain ; 

Or, loving, am not loved again.— 

Love brings its own reward — ’t is thi; 
Love far exceeds all other bliss 

I ask no heart that wealth can buy : 
Once bought, it spreads its wings to fly ! 
And woman, a true woman, never 


Gave heart for wealth, and loved forever ! 
Ten Eyck. 
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BY EMILLIA 





HAT the Bible bears the stamp of a high divinity, no Christian will 
attempt to deny. To him, every page is radiant with heavenly light, 


every sentiment 


is fraught with wisdom from above. 
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That all Scripture was given by inspiration of God, from him receives 

a cordial assent, and on this his steadfast faith firmly and securely rests, 
satisfied that God as certainly speaks to him in His word, as He did to 
Moses in the wilderness of Midian, when he exclaimed, “I am the God 
of thy father.” 
.. But with the unbeliever it is different. Infidelity has, in all ages, as. 
sailed the Bible in every possible way. She has denied its truth; ridi. 
culed its simplicity; burlesqued its precepts; and striven, with demoniac 
fury, to destroy it from the face of the earth. 

At one time she has declared it impossible that so many individuals, 
under such varieties of circumstances, and exposed to so many diversified 
influences, could have written a book so harmonious in all its parts; and 
this has been proof positive that it must have been the work of one, or 
of a few acting concertedly, and carrying out, with wonderful skill and 
adroitness, this most marvellous deception. 

One class has been willing to allow it the credit of being mainly true, 
as far as History is concerned, dignifying it with the imposing title of 
“ Primitive History,” but wholly repudiating the idea of its Divine 
character and authenticity. : 

One, has had the tact to discern in it numberless contradictions and 
startling inconsisteacies — while another has revolted at the character of 
the Deity as represented by it, and madly endeavored to establish Reason 
as the Divinity most worthy of his impure adoration. 

And still another class has called loudly upon Science to aid in dispro- 
ving the doctrines of the Bible; and having found, as was supposed, in 
Geology, the instrument with which to effect that purpose, has boldly 
shouted—* I’ve found it.” 

But it would be vain to attempt to sum up the many theories of those 
who have waged war with the truths of God’s Word—vain the effort to 
point out the many ways in which the world has assailed the volume in 
which God has seen fit to make known His will to man. 

Yet, amidst all these opposing influences what has been its success !— 
what have been its achievements? Steadily onward, amidst the horrors 
of Paganism and idolatry ; — amidst the fires and tortures of the Papal 
domination ;—amidst the gloom and thick darkness of the Middle Ages; 
—and amidst the curses and invectives of modern Infidelity, steadily on- 
ward it has held its peaceful course;—though war, in “ garments rolled 
in blood,” has rushed across its pathway—though the fiendish fury of 
man has too often aimed to dash out from the world all records of 
ancient arts and literature — burning libraries, demolishing temples, and 
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destroying the richest of paintings and statuary; until the history of the 
past is little else than a collection of confused and doubtful tradition— 
yet the Bible, under the guardian care of its Eternal Author, bas escaped 
without the loss of one item essential to man’s salvation and ultimate 
happiness. 

If the communication of its divine teachings and doctrines to man, by 
the Spirit of God, was miraculous, scarcely less so has been its preserva- 
tion; amidst all the convulsions of civil governments—ami<st all the hor- 
rors of religious animosities -— and all the uprooting and overturning of 
the dynasties of the eastern world ; occasioned by the ambition, the avarice, 
and the desperation of mankind. 

At one time, apparently powerless, it lays for ages almost forgotten. 
The common people hardly knew of its existence; or remembered it, 
rather in the dim traditions of their fathers, than from any personal ac- 
quaintance with it. 

The clergy, immersed in darkness and bigotry, were pursuing their 
own mad schemes of avarice and rapine; crushing the masses of the peo- 
ple under the iron heel of despotism; and all faith and knowledge of 
God seemed to be lost in the world. 

Men, with all their God-given attributes, were grovelling at the feet of 
their oppressors, helpless, yet not passive; and only awaiting a voice 
that should say to them “ ariss,” to burst forth, like a flame long pent 
within the massive walls of some vast edifice, with an energy which no 
power could control or resist. 

And what voice was that which was to speak the word—which would 
be Omnipotent to rouse the millions of Europe up from the sleep 
of ages, and which was destined to roll on, with still increasing 
majesty and power, through all succeeding ages? 

It was the Bible! First, faint and feeble, from the lips of a poor 
monk of Erfurth—scarcely wakening a response—scarcely heeded in its 
first low breathing, that voice arose: but anon, louder, clearer, and deeper 
it became. Rome trembled amidst all her rills of pollution, and grew 
pallid with affright, as one after another, in the manly and dignified lan- 
guage of Germany, came forth the printed copies of God’s Word, to en- 
lighten, to purify, and to elevate the oppressed and down-trodden masses 
of the nation. 

In vain she rallied her forces—in vain she hurled her anathemas, 
The stream which was at first but a feeble rill, had swollen to a mighty 


_ Tiver, which bore down in its onward course all opposition, defying, in ite 


reaistless progress, the united efforts of earth and hell against it 
vol. x. 14 
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The voice, which was at first but a faint whisper from the dim cells of 
Wurtumberg, had become the shout of an army. Switzerland heard it 
amidst her solitary fastnesses, and from the tops of her highest mountains 
gave back an answering shout; while up from the rich plains and sunny 
vales of France arose a responsive voice, a triumphant song of praise. 

Over the waters, from her rocky shores, her radiant hill-tops, and her 
blooming valleys, England uttered her response; and Caledonia lifted her 
wild clarion on high to swell the acclaim. Even Ireland, the now crushed, 
down-trodden Ireland, sent up a shout of joy, as the Bible, 
free and unchained, breathed its benign teachings in the ears of her 
enthusiastic sons. ‘Time passed on, and America, rude, wild, uncultured 
America, held out her arms to welcome the Bible and its persecuted 
believers to her chill bosom. The soil was rude, and the climate un- 
geni«!; but in the strength of the God of the Bible, in the faith of its 
sacred mission, our fathers planted on her wild shores the seeds of truth 
and religious liberty; and here, the Bible has triumphed over every op- 
posing influence, until ours has become, emphatically, a land of Bibles, 
and of Bible knowledge. 

And what is it now doing? Translated into almost every language 
of the known world, it is at work amidst the regions of heathenism and 
moral night, effecting the dawn of new and glorious morning among 
the nations that have long sat in darkness and in the shadow of death. 

Africa is stretching out her suppliant hands, and calling imploringly 
for more Bibles, and for more Bible-men; while from many of her tropic 
vales is ascending already the sweet song of praise from the lips of a few 
who had been emancipated from the darkness and horrors of paganism. 

Asia — the land where this blessed light first dawned upon the dark- 
ness of man’s moral night—the land where God chose to: institute his 
early church, and where Christ performed the glorious acts:of human re- 
‘demption— Asia, from which the Angel of Mercy long since seemed to 
sake his flight, leaving her to grovel for ages in the degradation of idola- 
try and superstition, has received again the Bible into her bosom, and, 
under the tuition of this divine Instructor, is preparing: for the sublime 
and glorious part she is yet to act in the great drama of human events. 

The islands of the Pacific, once the scene of the most revolting acts of 
human depravity, where all the fierce and horrible passions-of the human 
heart were developed in their most appalling aspeets, have received on 
their verdant shores the Bible, and its devoted missionaries; and are now, 

under their benign influences, fast loosing the hard features of barbarism ; 
and moulding down into civilized, refined, and. enlightened nations 
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South rary is yet eas under the hard rule e the Papacy, ma 
even there, Bible truth is slowly but surely at work. 

On the Continent of Europe, in spite of the iron hand of Papal power, 
in spite of the long-established systems of church and state usurpations, 
the Bible, in the hands of its devoted missionaries, is steadily at work; 
sapping the foundations of despotism and tyranny, and preparing the way 
for the certain triumph of religious truth and civil liberty. 


Mt. Elgin, C. W., 1854. 
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CHAPTER III. 





** Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
And while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, 
So let us welcome cheerful evening in,” 


Said aunt Mary, addressing the unusually silent Eva, as the twilight of 
that chilly November day deepened into night. — 

Eva mechanically obeyed her aunt, buta glance at her thoughtful face 
showed that the beauties of Cowper were, for once, lost upon her — she 
seemed intently occupied in solving some difficult problem. 

Presently the tea-bell rang, and the family gathered around the table. 

Presiding over the tea-urn sits our young friend Eva, Isn’t she beau- 
tiful? Her features are regular and expressive, and the rose-tint and lily- 
hue blend in her complexion ; there is animation in her dark eye, though 
its light is somewhat dimmed just now. These attractions, and a healthful 
and perfectly developed figure, compose the sout ensemble of a truly lovely 
woman. — 

On the right of Eva sits aunt Mary, a maiden lady of perhaps forty 
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years of age, with no personal beauty except that attractive halo with 
which goodness ever surrounds its votaries. 

Next to Eva, on her left, sits her younger sister Flora, a fair, interesting 
girl of fifteen. Opposite is old Mr. Williams, the father of aunt Mary, 
and the grand-father of the rest of the family. Who would imagine 
that calm, almost youthful looking face and those brown locks had with- 
stood the storms of seventy winters! 

On each side of the old gentleman, sits a little grand-daughter, they are 
the younger sisters of Eva and Flora. Sweet, frolicsome children, will 
they always remain as happy as now! 

Here, also, are aunt Mary’s two nephews, whose education would never 
be deemed complete by their father, if some portion of their boyhood were 
not spent with aunt Mary. 

And this is an old maid’s household! These four orphan nieces have 
almost forgotten their bereavement in the enjoyment of aunt Mary’s ma- 
ternal care and solicitude. The faculty of making others happy is pe 
culiarly aunt Mary’s gift, as those fond glances and answering smiles 
abundantly testify. 

How different is this quiet, happy family-scene from that of the morn- 
ing’s contemplation; yet both families are equal in wealth and station 
— both have alike the means of self-improvement, and they differ only 
in consequence of the different views entertained by the mistress of each 
household, with regard to her duties and responsibilities, and her corres- 
pondent teachings and example. 

“Eva, what young gentleman was that who walked home with you 
this afternoon #” asked Flora, as they left the tea-table. 

“Arthur Montgomery,” quietly replied Eva. 

“Was it? Why, aunt, did you know Arthur Montgomery had re 
turned? When did he get home, Eva?” 

“T don’t know. I first saw him at Mr. Montgomery’s this morning; 
and he overtook me a short distance below, as I was coming home this 
evening. Aunt Mary, Mr. Montgomery said he should call soon and re- 
new his acquaintance with you,” added Eva. 

A mischievous glance from Flora sent the blushes to Eva’s cheek and 
brow, but aunt Mary did not appear to notice it, and she soon recovered 
her self-possession. 

An hour later, when the younger members of the family had retired, 
grand-father was busy with the evening paper, and aunt Mary, Eva, and 
Flora, had formed a little circle of their own around the work-table, aunt 
Mary inquired concerning Eva's success in prosecuting her benevolent 
mission. 
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“O, yes!” said Flora: “and give us all the particulars — it will bea 
fine evening’s entertainment.” 

Eva did give “all the particulars,” from the call at Mr. Montgomery's 
to the interview with the Smiths, interrupted now and then by a remark 
or‘exclamation from Flora, or startled by a grave “ahem!” from her 
grand-father, if she unconsciously raised her voice so that the words 
reached his ear. 

“T am ashamed of my own sex, aunt Mary,’ exclaimed Eva, as she 
finished her recital. “ Pride, selfishness, frivolity and injustice, seem to 
be qualities inherent to woman's character, in the higher circles: while a 
constant struggle to keep up appearances — that apeing of the rich which 
only produces the most contemptible caricatures, or the utter abandon- 
ment of all the proprieties of life,a sort of untidy despair — pervades the 
circles of the lower ten thousand. Aunt Mary, I wish I were not a 


" 


woman!” And the excited girl bowed her head upon her hands and 
wept. 

“Tam not surprised at your emotion, ny dear Eva,” said aunt Mary, 
in her own gentle tones — “ not surprised that you cannot solve the prob- 
lem of woman’s inconsistencies; but, my dear girl, with the experience 
of this day before you, can you not obtain a deeper and more enlightened 
view of your own duties and responsibilities ‘A woman’s lot is on you, 
my child, as well as on them, and her high and holy mission is yours; 
and one of the most important duties of this mission, is to reform the 
abuses of society.” 

“That is what I cannot do, aunt,” said Eva, with a long-drawn sigh, 
“Tcan’t keep myself right, much less correct the faults of others.” 

Aunt Mary smiled. “ By the very effort to keep yourself in the path 
of duty,” said she, “will you most effectually reform others —a life 
of quiet, consistent example is worth all the precepts in the world. How 
will you, in future, treat those friends of whom you have heard such com- 
plaints to-day ?” asked aunt Mary. 

“Why, I will first find out if those things are true, and if they are —- 
then, aunt, what ought I to do? I can never respect them again.” 

“T am afraid you only look on one side of the subject,” said aunt Mary 
gravely. Your feelings are enlisted for those poor women, and you can 
find no excuse for their oppressors — yet it is possible, and even probable, 
that not one of those ladies ever intended to wrong their work-women. 
Isadore Montgomery, for instance, in whom you seem so much disap- 
pointed, has always been a petted child. Her mother is most emphati- 
cally a woman of the world — ambitious to be the leader of the fon, all 
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h sughts are absorbed in that one exhaustless theme, the fashion. _Isa- 
re 3, from infancy, been educated to be a fashionable lady; without 
o ..sught of usefulness or one care for the welfare of others — is it 
st:ange that she should be selfish, and study her own ease, rather than 
piusue a course of self-denial that would bring her no eclat? And 
what does such a one know of the value of labor, when she has never 
done the most trifling service for herself or others, unless she chose to 
do it for amusement. 

“ Those other ladies are similarly educated, and their views of the rel- 
ative duties of the higher to the lower classes, are too shadowy, too in- 
tangible, to bear a description. They mean no wrong, but they are so far 
removed in all their feelings and syfmpathies from those they consider 
beneath them, that they do not even imagine their wants — and selfish- 
ness prompts to that mode of saving money, which five minute’s serious 
thought would show to be the basest injustice. But they do not 
think . 

“ Yet, aunt, does their thoughtlessness justify them?” asked Eva. 

“No; but it leads us to attribute their wrong doing to the true mo- 
tives, and admits the possibility of an ultimate appreciation of the rights 
of those beneath them. The silly, anti-republican idea, that labor is 
disreputable for ladies, I consider one great cause of all these evils. 
A man must be a good business man to be considered a thorough 
gentleman, though ’t is true there is, among the ladies, much fastidious- 
ness about the particular kind of business that occupies his attention; but 
@ woman, to maintain any pretensions to lady-hood, must be a_pertect 
idler. 

“ An unoccupied mind must have something to feed upon, and frivolity 
and fashion take the place of useful pursuits. Dress involves expense, and 
the failing purse is eked out by the most pitiable pinchings in the com- 
forts of life. And just here comes in the injustice to others. Anxious 
to procure some new and expensive article of dress, a sixpence is saved by 
underpaying the seamstress or washerwoman. Another is obtained by 
chaffering with market-women. And in this manner the coveted article 
is obtained, while the want of those very. sixpences is distressing the poor, 
and perhaps breaking human hearts; yet, when some object of benevo- 
lence is presented to these ladies by one of their own circle, they give 
liberally, and not unfrequently bestow their charity on the very persons 
who asked: justice in vain. And all this comes of the lack of steady, 
useful employment and the practical knowledge of life which occupation 


brings.” 
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Eva's tears had ceased to pra and she sat, with folded hands and 
downcast eyes, listening to her aunt’s words, and seeking to find in them 
the light which should clearly reveal her own path of duty, while she 
learned charity for the failings of others. But Flora, the young and 
volatile school-girl, had not yet learned to look upon life as aught but a 
pleasant pastime, and aunt Mary’s utilitarian views sadly interfered with 
her ideas of lady-like existence. She had listened uneasily for some time, 
and, as soon as aunt Mary ceased speaking, she exclaimed : 

“Why, aunt Mary! do you want all the ladies in the land to become 
kitchen drudges? What would the poor servants do for a living” 

“T was not contemplating any such change in the present order of s0- 
ciety, my dear Flora, said aunt Mary, smiling, “though I consider, a 
thorough, practical knowledge of domestic affairs, an indispensable part 
of a lady’s education. But that is not the only occupation a lady can 
have. She should know enough of actual Jabor in the kitchen, to direct 
the labors of others and appreciate all their difficulties — but the mind of 
woman should be her great field for cultivation. 

“Much is said, just now, about man’s belief in the inferiority of 
woman, and the consequent oppressive laws that are enacted. Of 
course, none of us believe that woman is naturally inferior to man, 
though her mental gifts are widely different— but is there one lady 
in fifty, in the range of our acquaintance, who can sustain herself in con- 
versation with a well-educated gentleman, even upon those topics of gen- 
eral intelligence, a knowledge of which is so easily acquired? And this 
is not because she has not sufficient mind, but because she allows that 
mind to become weak by disuse, or to expend its powers on those dis- 
sipating frivolities which are beneath the thought of an immortal being. 

“Tt is not true that man is intentionally unjust to woman; but it is 
true that woman, in this respect, is most cruelly unjust to herself. How 
can a man respect woman’s intellectual acquirements when she has none, 
and how can he acknowledge the existence of those mental gifts, the 
faintest shadowings of which are not apparent. 

“Many complain of the narrowness of woman’s sphere; why, my dear 
girls, woman’s sphere is more extensive, than you, with the utmost culti- 
vation of your powers, will probably ever fill. The peculiar province of 
woman is in the affections; here she reigns supreme: the strong man and 
the little child are alike her captives, and the right using of this power 
over the soul is her heaven-appointed work, while the subverting of that 
influence is now, and has ever been, productive of untold evils to our race. 
A true woman will ever 
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‘Seek to be good, but aim not to be great; 
A woman's noblest station is retreat, 
Her fairest virtues fly from public sight — 
Domestic worth, that shuns too strong a light.’ 


“The most important of woman’s duties are in the domestic circle. 
The mistress of a family is the reigning queen of a little province — tho 
happiness of husband and children and servants is in her hand. 

“ Her husband will bear the impress of his home into the business of 
life, and it will do much toward his success or failure. 

“The children, ah! they will be just what their mother makes them: 
no matter what their natural gifts, the character will be warped and un- 
lovely, or developed in graceful beauty, as the mother, wills — and the 
servants will improve or retrograde in the same manner. 

“Then come the claims of society. Here, also, woman’s influence is 
boundless. [t is often, and truly said, that no vice can exist, unless wo- 
man permit it; and it is equally true, that no good work will prosper if 
she oppose it: yet her influence must be exerted in a proper manner to 
produce any good result. A calm, lady-like expression of sentiment, a 
modest shrinking from notoriety, and the very atmosphere of goodness 
that surrounds every true woman, will effect wonders; while a brawling 
demand for rights which were never taken away because they never be- 
longed to the sex, an assumption of a character God never gave, divests 
woman of all her loveliness and brings well merited contempt upon her 
head. 

“Tf it is necessary for her to provide for her own wants, the press, the 
pencil, music, and many of the lighter mechanical arts, are open avenues. 
There need be no stir about it— woman may do whatever she is quali- 
fied to do, without hindrance from the sterner sex. It is the grasping 
after things beyond her reach, desiring, like a spoiled child, those things 
which would injure her, that calls forth remonstrance and opposition. 
Woman’s position in this country is just what she has made it; not because 
man is an arbitrary tyrant —she herself has forged whatever is galling 
in the chains of custom, and she now complains of the bondage from 
which husband, and brother, and friend, would rejoice to see her freed. 

“The accomplishment of woman’s mission in such manner as to meet 
the approbation of Him to whom we are all accountable, requires the 
utmost cultivation of the mental faculties, and the most perfect develop- 
ment and careful preservation of the the soul’s earthly habitation, and this 
ean only be done by an earnest, life-long perseverance in the pursuit of 
knowledge, and in an unwearied doing of duty.” 
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Aunt Mary’s words sank deep into the sensitive mind of Eva, and, 
ere she slept that night, she had marked out a path of self-improvement 
and usefulness, which, while it would furnish “steady employment,” 
would also afford that mental discipline her subsequent life would un- 
doubtedly need. 

In that hour of quiet selt-communing how like an angel’s whisper came 
the sweet, sad words of Mrs. Hemans: 


“ Her lot is on you — to be found, untired, 
Watching the night out by the bed of pain, 
With a pale cheek, and yet a brow inspired, 
And a true heart of hope, though hope were vain — 
Meckly to bear with wrong, to cheer decay, 
And, O! to love through all things — therefore, pray.” 


But, even as she knelt, burdened witha new sense of the responsibility 
of existence, the precious promise, “ My grace shall be sufficient for thee,” 
soothed her spirit, and she laid her head upon her pillow with a sweet 
realization of the loving care of One who could sympathise with every 
emotion of her heart — and she siept peacefully. 


Houng Clriters’ Hepartment. 
TOO PURE F OR KARTH 


ES! too pure for earth is that little sinless one, and the Saviour has 
enfolded her in his arms, while the mother stands by the little black 
coffin, and gazes once more on the beautiful miniature of herself. 

Her lot has hitherto been one of unalloyed happiness; with a happy 
home, a beloved husband, and competence, if not wealth. She has not 
dreamed of sorrow, and now her heart rebels againsly this first stroke; 
she sees not the Father’s chastening hand, and knows not that she is 
chosen to part with her fairest jewel to deck the mediatorial crown. 

Harry and Hatty have for the last time seen their baby sister, and the 
boy has just been carried from the room exclaiming frantically, 

“Mamma, don’t let them put the lid on that ugly box, for Baby is there.” 

Why not screw it tightly down? She needs not to breathe there. 
Her soul has escaped to the boundless worlds above. 

“ Poor Bessie,” exclaimed the mother ina passion of tears, “ Poor little 
Bessie.” 

Mother, wouldst thou wish that little one recalled; knowest thou not 
that she is saved from sin and sorrow. 
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Hatty, the sunny-faced child with auburn hair, until now has been 
silent; she throws her arms around that kind-hearted mother’s neck, 
pressing her velvet cheek to hers, and lisps in childish accents, 

“ Mamma, she is not poor Bessie; she is rich Bessie, for she is with 
Jesus, and the Bible says he loves little children, and is always asking 
them to come to him.” 

Hatty, has the Saviour stretched forth his arms to thee, and placed his 
hand on thy head, calling thee his own, for methinks thou art too pure 
to be sullied by the changes of earth ? 

Hush ! tread softly — see you not that couch and its restless sufferer 
tossing and moaning so piteously? That is Hatty — and there lie her 
severed ringlets on the bureau top, and by the bedside kneels her mother 
praying for death to ease her pains. 

Hark! there is music! she hears it, and ceases to moan — list to the 
notes, it is the dead march! they are bearing the soldier’s orphan to the 
grave, his little comrades carry, the pall; how sad are their faces, and 
bound on each arm is the emblem of death. 

Hatty cannot speak, but she knows what it means, for often has she 
watched the procession winding from the gates of the asylum to the 
graveyard, and always has said, “ I too must die.” 

The sound has passed away in the distance, but seraph-music rings in 
her ears. One thin hand is raised pointing upward — a smile flits over 
the wan features — a faint sigh escapes the once ruby lips! Hatty! 
thou hast joined thy sister! thou wilt ever live in the Saviour’s smile. 

Rich — rich little angels in heaven! 

It is a beautiful evening in summer, the soft twilight is passing away, 
but not before we have seen the magnificence of the room where two 
ladies are seated. Wealth and taste have contributed all that either de- 
mands, and yet the owner of that costly mansion is not entirely happy. 
Her sable garb begpeaks that death has entered here, too, and departed 
satisfied; for no more is heard the merry voice of the youthful Amy. 
All her toys are laid away, but still her memory fades not; every rich 
object seen around, recalls the lost and beautiful, and how gladly would 
the mother relinquish all her possessions, once more to fold that darling 
and only child to her bosom; but she murmurs not, for she is a follower 
of the meek and lowly Jesus, and has dried her tears as she bears her 
cross and says, “ Thy will, not mine be done.” 

The other lady we have seen before, it is Hatty’s mother; she is at the 
house of a friend, listening to the sweet music of sympathy in the silvery 
tones of consolation. 

They have been conversing on the favorite theme, their precious chil- 
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dren. How unselfish is the religion of Jesus; forgetful of her own sorrows, 
Awy’s mother tries to soothe another bereaved heart, pointing out the 
hand that dealt the stroke, and doeth all things well. 

“Remember Hatty’s simple words,” she says. “Was she not right?” 
Are not our lambs rich in the presence of the “ good shepherd?” Will 
you not say as the sweet singer of Israel: “It is good for me to be 
afflicted, for I have sought the Lord!” Your sorrow is light compared 
with Mrs. Benson’s; her twin boys are departed, and she is childless, 
while you still have one to tend. You know how fondly attached these 
little ones were, never having been separated; the perfect semblance of 
each other, only distinguished in baby-hood by their pink and blue sleeve 
ties. Willie was seized first with scarlitina, and after four days suffering, 
al] was over. 

‘Where is Willie?’ Johnny would cry; ‘ where is Willief Take me 
to him, he never was away before.’ His tears and entreaties were paci- 
fied for a time by promises of meeting on the morrow, which day by day 
were deferred till grief predisposed him to infection, and as it crept 
through his veins, he cried 

‘Willie is dead, or he would not stay away from Johnny; Willie, 
Willie, I will die too.’ 

Bessie, Amy and Hatty, Willie and Johnny, circle round the Saviour’s 
throne, all too pure for earth. ‘Of such is the kingdom of heaven.’” 





BY ZOA. 





I long for springtime’s early hours ; 

I long to see the genial showers, 

Bringing back the rainbow flowers 
From the ground. 


When shal! winter winds be o'er, 
Stormy tempests sweep no more, 
Fairy larks begin to soar, 

Upward bound ? 


I have watched, thro’ winter days, 

For the Springtime’s faintest rays,— 

Listing for some warbler’s lays — 
Music weet. 
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To May. 


And the moments gliding fast, 
Bring the sunny hours at last ; 
Flown is every wintry blast, 

On pinions fleet. 


And I see the silver clouds 

Gathering fast in fleecy crowds, 

Darkness now no more enshrouds 
All the sky. 


Soon the flowers the dew will sup ; 
Daisies spring full gaily up; 
Peepeth forth the crocus cup, 

With meek eye. 
Winter streams are all unbound, 
Rushing forth with silvery sound, 
Casting spray-gems all around 

Every glen. 
And from out the vault of night, 
Beaming forth with radiance bright, 
Star-beams shed a milder light 

Once again 


Where the star-gleams gently faii, 
Springs a flower at starlet’s call, 
From each woody glen and hall, 
Decking it 
Zephyrs breathe a balmy air, 
Kissing oft the branches bare, 
Leaving verdant foliage where 
They flit. 


Oh, I long to trip o’er hills, 

To list to the music-gushing rills, 

Where each wavelet ever trills 
Fairy song 

Oh, I love the perfumed gales 

Sighing thro’ the shaded vales ; 

While a-sky some cloudlet sails 
Gaily along. 


{ would sing a raptured lay 

To each coming sunny day, 

Of this bright and glorious May, 
Glowing now. 


But far sweeter voices sing, 
Seraph tones soft breezes bring, 
Ange! hands a garland fling 

O’er her brow 
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— Gditor's Department. 
INCIDE NTS OF TRAVEL 


Our first visit to the great city of Gotham, was made in the month of 

March last; of course, we were all eyes, and, no doubt, passed for a fine 
jmen of verdancy. Itis not of the least consequence, as no one re 

membered us five minutes after we were out of sight, that’s a comfort. 

“ Never visited New York before, that is a great acknowledgment for 
an Editor to make,” exclaims one of our traveled readers. 

«Can’t help it, ’ tis true, and as every traveler must write a book of 
travels, or afflict his friends in some way with an acconnt of the wonder- 
ful things he saw, we have concluded to be as merciful as the circumstances 
will allow, and only give a few incidents. We hope our readers will be 
duly grateful for our forbearance: 

Thursday morning, March 9, 1854.—Left Detroit on the new ferry 
boat Transit; her first regular trip. This connecting link between the 
Great Western Railway and the Michigan Central Railroad, is the prop- 
erty of the G. W. Railway Co. It is elegantly finished and furnished, 
and its dining-hall is capable of seating five hundred passengers at table; 
the meals to be taken while crossing the river,—quite a consideration in 
this “ fast” age. The cars left Windsor at half-past ten o’clock, A.M., with 
about three hundred passengers. It seemed very strange to be traveling 
on railroad cars through Canada, and especially to go up the river instead 
of down, and we had to study our mental map of North America some 
time before it all came around right. 

After leaving the Detroit river, the railway runs along in full view of 
lake St. Clair for some miles, then, crossing the river Thames, runs inland 
through Chatham, London, Woodstock, Hamilton, St. Catherines, and a 
hundred of small villages. From Windsor to Chatham, we passed through 
a low, level country, timbered principally with elm, uncultivated and 
sparsely settled, and looking too desolate for a human dwelling place. 
Chatham, lying about half way between Windsor and London, contains 
perhaps three thousand inhabitants, the town, as seen from the railway, 
was not at all attractive; the houses are small, principally of wood, and 
the situation of the town very level, then the unfavorable season of the 
year, and the discomfort of a rainy day, all had its influence on the 
gloominess of the prospect. 

Nearly half the inhabitants of Chatham are said to be fugitive slaves, 
finding, in a monarchial government, a refuge from oppression, which the 
boasted “land of liberty” does not afford. 

In the vicinity of London, the face of the country assumes a different 
aspect. The surface is undulating —the soil appears better, and the 
country is better cultivated. A portion of the town lies very handsomely 
on a gentle elevation, but the greater part lies low; yet, one needs always 
to remember that an idea of a town, formed merely by passing through 
on a railway, must be taken with great allowances — the best part is 

m seen. 

Below London, the landsca nts a greater variety of scenery, but 

the gloom of a rainy, foggy beanie limited our vision to a short die 
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tance on either side of the railway track. The telegraph of the London 
station, gave us the unwelcome intelligence that an extensive land-slide 
had so obstructed the track near Dundas, that we would probably be 
obliged to change cars. 

e waited some time at Woodstock for another train, and consequently 
it was night and very dark, before we reached the dreaded place of de- 
barkation, however, there was a feeling of security all through the journey, 
greater than we ever before experienced on a railroad; the numerous sts. 
tion-men, with their red lights, told of watchful care, and for miles away, 
the portentious green ball could be seen high in the air, a token of danger 
—a friendly warning. All that could be done by the officials, was done 
to make the exchange of cars as tolerable as it might be; there were two 
rows of planks and innumerable lanterns, and though there was now and 
then a grumbler who wished himself in the “land of freedom,” a large 
majority of the passengers determined to make the best of it, laughed 
and joked each other on their dolorous appearance. The land passage of 
about two hundred yards was soon made, and soon after a good supper a: 
Hamilton set all things right. ' 

It was midnight when we reached the suspension bridge, and the rain 
was still pouring down in torrents. Our party had fully intended to walk 
over this fearful chasm, but such a feat was clearly impossible, so, with no: 
a little trepidation on the part of the timid women who had never seen 
the bridge, the passengers took seats in the omnibus. We confess to no 
small degree of nervousness when we sat there at the extremity of the 
‘bridge, while the r collected toll; but no sooner did the car. 
riage move forward than all fear was gone, and throwing up the window, 
we enjoyed the fearful sublimity of that dimly revealed scene, at the sol- 
emn noon of night. 

We reached Buffalo at three o'clock, A.M., March 10, to find every 
hotel crowded. At the Mansion an indifferent bed, and the noise of the 
street, did not prove the very best soothers to the nerves, however, we did 
pe to dream, and awoke to find ourselves unrefreshed. 
acco 





half-past four o’clock, P.M., having parted with a niece, wino had 
mpanied us thus far, and who must now take another train of cars for 
Adbion, N.Y., we left Buffalo under the polite escort of Mr. H— of De 
troit, for the great city of Gotham. Still storming, raining, and snowing, 
alternately, there was nothing to be seen of the out-door world, so we set 
tled ourself for a nap— vain attempt! yet obstinately persevered in, till 
we reached Rochester. We needed supper, but no one could, or would 
‘tell us, where it could be obtained, till a gong was beat at the corner o/ 
the depét, and two or three men called out:—*“This is the way to the 
supper table — this way, ladies and gentlemen.” 
ith others, we soon found ves seated at a table in a large saloon 
and served by a very cross waiter. On the other side of the room was} 
counter and a bar, where men were pouring down the liquid fire, while 
‘from behind a screen near us, came now and then an oath, uttered in th 
maudlin tones of inebriety. Mr. H— was very indi t, and our stay 
at the table was short, but we concluded that we from our ignor 
ance, got into the wrong room, and that there was a better place if we had 
only found it. Afterward, we were told that the railroad company hal 
no refreshment rooms, but there was an excellent hotel near by. If ths 
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be true, some means should be taken to inform the public of that fact; 
do not know where to go, especially in the night, and a rum- 
ceiing saloon is no place for ladies. 

March 11.—Arrived at Albany just before daylight, and found the river 
go blocked with ice that the ferry boat could not ercss. Took Rutland 
and Troy cars for Troy. Arrived at the depét in West Troy, only one 
omnibus could be obtained, for the t rtation of the passengers to 
the Hudson River R. R. depét, in East y. Into this one carri 
were crammed the ladies and children, while the gentlemen, adopting the 
California style of wearing boots, prepared for a long wade in the mud. 
Here, too, Yankee philosophy was again exhibited. There had been a 
few wry faces when the promised omnibuses were missing, but, being 
convineed that the Agent of the N. Y.C.R.R. Co., had done his ut- 
most to promote their comfort, they resolved to laugh off the affair, and 
a merrier company never tried the depth of Troy mud in spring time. 
Now and then an india rubber would slip off, and then the disconsolate 
foot would be laughingly raised, while a shout greeted the loser. The 
ladies in the omnibus could only congratulate themselves that the carriage 
was so heavily loaded it could not upset, though there was an evident 
leaning to the other side, when one wheel went down unusually deep. 

The spacious new depét of the Hudson River R. R Co., was reached in 
safety; odd india rubbers were kicked off, to be picked up by the boys 
and sold for marbles, or something worse; the mud on ladies’ dreases and 

tlemens’ broadcloth, was well dried, and we were soon on our way to 
ew York. The storm was over, and the day bright and balmy. To 
describe the scenery on the Hudson, in these days of travel, would be ab- 
surd; and especially to attempt, by word-painting, to give any adequate 
idea of those beauties, which must be often seen to be fully appreciated, 
is a task which we shall most respectfully decline. 

We may remark, however, that the portion of country from Troy to 
Poughkeepsie, along the Hudson, seemed to us to possess the quiet beauty, 
so fondly connected with the word Home; while the majestic Catskill, 
and the lofty palisades, awaken emotions of gran: +r and sublimity ; awe- 
inspiring sentiments, rather than sweet murmurs «i love and happiness. 

At three o'clock, P.M ., we arrived at the great metropolis, the Babylon 
of the New World. More anon. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We wish we could get time to write a long, private letter, to each of 
those kind friends who favor us with their cheering letters, but as this is 
impossible, we think our present plan of answering, through the pages of 
the Casinet, will be ether than entire silence. . ~ 

Some of our friends say they have long hesitated to write, lest they 
should “intrude upon our precious time.” We have a penchant for 
reading letters, and our “better-half” often laughingly enquires “ what 
number received daily, would be satisfactory?” We don’t know exactly, 
but have an idea that we would like enough to employ us atleast during 
all the after-dinner hour, and think we could find time to read one or two 
hundred besides — hope our friends will not be afraid to write now. 

‘ We often receive letters from writers, asking “what price we pay for 
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articles?” We regret that we must give the same answer to all,—we 
cannot pay any price for contributions. All articles that we publish for 
the present, must be the free-will offerings of their beneficient donors 
Weare sorry it is so, but our affairs are, just now, in such a state that 
every dollar must go for the improvement of the work, in the way of 
better paper, the engraving of those maps we promised, and the like, 
Our readers already know that we adopted tbe strict pre-pay system 
with our January number, and while our success has fully equalled our 
expectations, the low price of the work, and the high price of paper and 
type-setting, oblige us to use strict economy to avoid getting into debt. 
Doubtless this explanation is sufficient. A free copy of the Cantne7 is the 
only remuneration in our power to bestow. 

* John Smith, Detroit.”— We will give you music and engravings when 
you, and others of our friends, will raise our subscription list to ten thou- 
sand; it might easily be done—just try it. Or, if five thousand sub- 
scribers will give two dollars a year for the Capinet, we can then afford 
more embellishments. Every one gets more than his money’s worth now. 

“ Emillia, C. W.”—- Your communications are always welcome. We 
shall not hesitate to inform you (privately) when we wish such favors 
discontinued, 

“J. C. M., Highland.”— Thanks for your words of encouragement; if 
earnest endeavor will ensure success, failure is a word which will never 
enter our vocabulary. 

“H. L. H., Indiana.”— “ Accept my most ardent wishes that you may 
so succeed that the Capinet may indeed shed its refining influence in 
‘that most sacred spot on all the earth —the home circle.’” How pre 
cious to the toil-worn and often almost disheartened Editor, are the kind 
wishes of stranger-friends! Yours is a true woman’s heart-sympathy. 

“C. D., New Digging.”— It is never any trouble to oblige a subscriber. 
If you do not receive the Canine let us know. Mechanics have more 
brains than Broadway dandies, and consequently more influence. _Intelli- 

is power. 

“§S. F., Jr, Antrim.”— Would be glad to receive articles on any of those 
subjects, or any other not controversial. Is the Cainer regularly re 


ceived now # 
“A. 8.E., Ill.’— Notice just received. Will see you, or write, in the 


course of a month. 
“X. Y. Z.”— We neverreturn MSS. unless postage stamps are enclosed 


by the author for that purpose. 





HINTS TO YOUNG WRITERS. 


In attempting to bring a subject fully before the mind of another, 
—— are often so exceedingly minute in their descriptions, that 
they become intolerably tedious; there is nothing left to the imagination 
of the reader. This is an error more easily corrected than a half expres 
sion of ideas, yet, it is a fault that must be thoroughly corrected; a work 
of perplexity and toil, and one that will, no doubt, try the motives that 
have actuated the writer. Different styles of writing will, of course, re 
quire more or less minuteness of description, as well as a different class of 
words for clothing the ideas. One would not, by any means, usethe same 
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. language in an essay asin astory. A description of scenery, also re- 
‘ quires a different form of expression, from a narrative of facts.gy 
J Nor can any one person write with equal success in a// these different 
; styles, perhaps not in any two of them. A good essayist would make 
sad work at writing a love story, and a good poet is almost always a 
a bungler at prose. It is true that there are rare geniuses, whose whole life 
2 seems to be poured out in the different forms of word-painting, but these 
7 instances are only exceptions to the rule, it is notcommon. _ It is not well 
d for every one to imagine himself a genius — there may be talents, that 
. like the pure ores and the precious diamonds, lie deep beneath the soil of 
. our uncultivated nature, and it may be our duty to delve and toil, and find 
and purify the ore; it may be our duty to polish the diamond, and _pre- 
‘ pare it for the Master’s crown; but very seldom does the star of Genius, 
, shine among the denizens of this plodding earth. 
- We have often thought that the reason why “ writing compositions” is so 
a universally disliked by students of both sexes, arises from the idea so preva- 
2 lent, that composition must, necessarily, be a labored essay, or at the very 
" farthest, a description of the beauties of spring, or some other description, 
, equally new and interesting. Very seldom is there an original thought 
in school compositions, not because the writers have no original thoughts, 
but because they dare not be such innovators as to express them in their 
” own way. 
And so it is with older persons, it is natural to shrink from the odium 
y of being singular, all who write, wish to write well, but we all want to 
" write just according to rule. We would be proud if our style were said 
r‘ to be like that of some of the master-spirits of the age; but to have our 
d writings spoken of as being unique, and praised or disliked, according to ' 
the individual critic’s own appreciation of originality — al! that requires 
i. some nerve, some fixedness of purpose. Much has been said and written 
“ about the formation of style, all sorts of rules have been laid down, all 
. manner of suggestions made, to enable people to become good writers. 
There are grammatical rules, and rules of taste, that must not be violated, 
Be and acomplete knowledge of these will be a great assistance in w riting, 
dl but these rules do not give the thoughts, nor the original expression of 
thoughts, they only help us to correct that expression, according to acknow- 
” ledged general principles of language. So it is in reading books; to form a : 
style we read the productions of others, we may admire them, but if we 
d copy their style, if we remember their expressions and use them, we are 
only imitators; but if we are original thinkers, if thought-expression is a 
talent given us to improve, we cannot be mere imitators, we must be some- 
thing more. The expression of beautiful thoughts by another, may be, nay, 
will be suggestive of other thoughts having a different type of beauty, 
a, which will spring up spontaneously in our own minds. 
a It may require patient toil to clothe those thoughts in language that 
mn will even remotely represent our beautiful ideal to the mind of another; 
4 and in choosing the most. befitting garb, all those rules, and suggestions 
rk laid down in books, will be valuable aids; but the ideal is our own. 
at As the falling of an apple was to Newton the first suggestion that led 
e him to lofty conceptions, so some single sentiment in the volume we may 
. have read, has fastened upon our minds, and has grown and flourished 






until it is now a beautiful word-picture, begun and completed in the in- 
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most chamber of the soul; as unlike the first suggestion, as the theory of 
the laws of gravitation, are unlike the chance-thought, awakened by the 
falling of an apple. 

The varieties of the world of thought, like those of the natural world, 
are almost limitless: there is no possible excuse for that close imitation, 
which amounts to plagiarism, neither can there be any very definite rules 
for the formation of style; like the hand-writing, every one has his 
own peculiar mode of expression, so different from all others, that when 
once matured, though it may bear some resemblance, it will never be 
confounded with that of another. The best hints we can give to young 
writers on the formation of style, are comprised in a few words: 

Try different kinds of writing, until you are satisfied whether essays, 
tale writing, or poetry, is most congenial. 

Read that class of books, (the best of their kind always) that you find 
are most suggestive of that kind of thoughts in your own mind, which 
you wish to use. In writing, choose those points, that when combine d 
will form the most complete picture as a whole. Criticise your own pro- 
ductions severely, and get the assistance of your friends — but never 
criticise an article when it is first written. Use all the helps you can get, 
then use your own judgment, and let no one cause you to change a sen- 
tence which you yourself do not consider defective. “Parker's Aids to 
English Composition,” and “Crabbe’s Synonymes” are the best books for a 
writer that we have ever found. 


About poetry in our next. 


A SPLENDID: BIBLE. 

A few days since, we saw at the | bookstore of Messrs. Ke e & Doughity, 
a most magnifie ent Bible, worth $300. It was made by Lippincott, 
Grambo & Co., of Philadelphia, for exhibition at the London World’: 
Fair; they were awarded a diploma. The first premium was also re- 
ceived for it at the New York Work.’s Fair. The paper and typographi 
cal execution of this Book of books are beautiful; it has an illustrate: 
title page, and interspersed among its sacred pages are forty-five steel 
engravings; but the great cost consists in its binding. It is bound in 
Turkey morocco in the antique style, and the corners are heavily mounted 
with solid gold plates; it has also a clas sp of massive gold. Th 
of the leaves are he avily gilt, with beautiful and ap a paints 
I. H. S. embossed and illuminated, form the centre of tle cover. It 
purchased for a present, by whom, and to whom to be peicnduted, is yeta 
secret. 

Will a three hundred dollar Bible be often read ? 


THE LITTLE WOLVERINE 
With this number of the Caprner, our subscribers will each receive a 
Specimen Number of a child’s paper with the above title. We can 
hardly call it a specimen, as we are making arrangements for a greal 
variety of illustrations, and, as soon as possible, shall present our little 
friends with the very best representation of a Wolverine that can be ob- 
tained. 
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The especial object of the paper will be to impart moral and religious 
instruction to very young children, while at the same time we hope to a- 
muse and instruct all who have not assumed the dignity of miniature 
manhood. 

If we can do ought to aid the mother in traming her little ones for 
usefulness on earth and blessedness hereafter, iff + Oy imparting useful 
knowledge in a pleasing way, we can, in any degree, so attract and hold 
the attention of the little ones, that principles of right thi kins gy and right 
action, shall become a part of their being, the first great object in view 
will be attained. 


1? 


One paper, one set of influences, we well know will never accomplish 


all the work of mouldin 


and forming the human character, but as 
‘ Little drops of water 
Little grains of sand 
Form the mighty ocean 
And the solid land,’ 


> . Bes ae 7 . Ieee | } ? ’ 
So perhaps may the lntuences of our iltt sHeet De one more added dew 





drop, one more gram of sand, small, but not to be despised. The sub- 
seriptiou price Is so low, thirty cents a year, or four copies for one dollar, 


, that we doubt not the ef 





Home Scenes and Home Sounds, or the World from my Window. By 


Published by Fetridge & Co., Boston. 





This is a handsome, well printed volume of about three hundred pages, 
embellished with a portrait of its fair authoress, The contents of the 
work are, a gathering up and revising of fugitive articles that have been 
written In by-gone time, and consequently present different phases of the 
great. world we live in. 

There is a vividness of description, a vigor and earnestness of expres- 
sion pervading the work that we admire. There are many beautiful 
thoughts and fancies, many lofty and ennobling sentiments; but, to us, 
there seems also too much mingling of the baser passions with the beau- 
tiful and the pure, especially is this the case in the character of some of 
the heroines. 

That a loving, trusting, betrayed woman, is far Jess guilty than her 
betrayer; that human frailty may find divine, and even human forgive- 
ness, are facts that we rejoice to see recognized; but it is nevertheless 
true that every writer, especially every writer of fiction, is morally bound 
to endow the beautiful creations of his imagination with every human 
perfection, in contrast with the fearful moral deformities of vice; that 
virtue may have no shadows upon its resplendent loveliness, and that vice 
may not, by any possibility, be considered excusable. The thrilling, fas- 
cinating life-history of “Leoline Lemure,” and the lighter article entitled 
“What Katy did, or Mr. Watkin’s wife,” do not sufficiently preserve this 
distinction, and we should therefore hesitate about placing ‘thie book in 
the hands of a young unsophisticated school girl. 

We are sorry that we c anhot express an unqu: uit ied approval of the 
work, especi ially as it is the production of a lady who stands high in the 
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literary world, but we are pledged to our readers to speak freely and tnt). 
fully our opinions of whatever books come within the range of our notie« 
Our opinion, of course, is simply that of one individual, yet, for its un. 
biased expression, we are responsible. 


Frank Leslie’s Gazette of London and Paris Fashions.—Mr. Roys, 
whose Newspaper and Periodical Depot, on Woodward avenue, is so wel! 
known, has laid on our table the April number of this elegant work, 
We have looked at all the pictures, and glanced over the literary contents, 
It is a work well adapted for the object which its title indicates. Ther 
are Demarest’s patterns for cutting; engravings and descriptions of th: 
different styles of caps, bonnets, and ornaments. The braiding and embroid 
ery patterns, to those who have leisure to do such work, are worth muc) 
more than the price. Besides the fashions, there are music, instruction: 
in crochet work, useful receipts, et cetera. Price: Single number 2 
cents. $3 per annum. 





[We are happy to give the following prospectus a place in our Depa 
ment. We visited the mission when in New York, and believe M 
Pease to be doing a good work. The monthly record will undoub 


remove any wrong impressions which the Hot Corn book may ha’ 


as it will of course be stricly true. | 





Prospectus. — Will be issued, commencing March 3ist, 1854, te 
Points Monthly Record. Published at the Five Points House o! 
dustry, No. 2 Little Water street, New York, (Rev. L. M. P 
Superintendent,) and Edited by a member of the Daily Press 
GeNERAL Contents.—1. Articles explanatory of the House of |: 

try, and of the Christian Economy of Benevolence towards the Desti 

and Vicious. 

2 Sketches and Incidents from daily life at the Five Points. 

3. General Progress; Auxiliary Movements; Selected Corresponde: 

4. Monthly Financial Reports in detail, Receipts and Expenditur 
commencing with a complete Report of the Past Accounts, from 
origin of the Institution to the present time. 

5. Intelligence of Benevolent Industrial Operations in all parts of | 
world: for which department contributions are especially solicited, 1 
all engaged in such enterprises. 

6. Annals and Statistics of Human Want in general. 

The Record will be, published in pamphlet form, at fifty cents | 
vance, per volume of Twelve Numbers; Volume I. to be completed 
1854. Twenty per cent. deducted on ten or more copies to one addres 
and twenty or more copies to one address, will be sent FREE OF POST 
Address Five Pornts Montuty Recorp, New York. 

Friends of the work at the Five Points, and of Systematic Chari‘) 
general, are earnestly requesied to procure and forward Subscriptions 

Editors friendly to the same cause, are respectfully solicited to o 
or notice this Prospectus; and on sending us a marked eopy of their} 
pers containing the same, will receive our grateful acknowledgments 
free copies of the Record for one year. 














